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of the number of honorary degrees to the number of degrees 
in course conferred by any institution should be very small. 

5. Honorary degrees should be awarded for merit only, 
never solely in response to persistent pressure from any out- 
side quarter. 

6. Intellectual or scholarly ability, as well as character 
and service, should be considered an indispensable qualification 
for honorary degrees. 

7. No honorary degree should ever be awarded without 
thorough investigation, consideration, and formal recommen- 
dation by an appropriate committee. Recommendations by the 
faculty and suggestions by its members of candidates for 
honorary degrees should receive particular consideration. 

8. Honorary degrees should be granted only by approx- 
imately unanimous votes, say a majority of four-fifths, of the 
determining body. 

9. The reasons for the award of honorary degrees should 
be recorded in every instance, and be deemed proper matter 
for announcement. 

10. Honorary degrees should not be conferred on any 
member of the faculty or trustees while continuing in the 
service of the institution bestowing the degrees, except in cases 
of long service extending to advanced age. 

11. Honorary degrees should be granted with excep- 
tional care by state-supported and city-supported institutions. 

12. It is desirable that degrees which are ordinarily con- 
ferred in course should not be given as honorary degrees. 



REPORT ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Adopted at the last meeting of the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

The Junior College is an institution covering the first two 
years of a standard college course, based upon the completion 
of four years of high school work. It may be a division of a 
large university offering a full college course but for admin- 
istrative reasons dividing that course into two separate units 
each covering two years of work; it may be a separate insti- 
tution, either rural or urban, under private; or public control, 
established primarily either to meet local needs for post-high 
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school work, whether vocational or cultural, or to allow stu- 
dents to take the early years of their college course near their 
homes or in a comparatively small and closely supervised en- 
vironment ; it may be a graduate annex to a local high school 
organized primarily to gratify local pride or to aggrandize the 
local school system. 

There are over a hundred such institutions in the country 
at present, and there is a marked tendency to increase the 
number. The institution has had its greatest development in 
the West and South, but it exists in all parts of the country, 
and the movement is general rather than local or regional. 

In many cases the Junior College meets a genuine need. 
It serves in a measure to relieve the enormous pressure of 
students on many of our universities, and by relieving that 
pressure helps to solve the troublesome problem of the assimi- 
lation of the freshman. It lightens the financial burden for 
many students by allowing them to take the first half of their 
college course at less expense than in a distant institution. 
For many it affords the opportunity at home and at small cost 
to pursue vocational or pre-professional studies that otherwise 
they would be unable to afford. 

Since it thus meets definite needs, it is evidently here to 
stay, and the problem is not whether we shall have junior col- 
leges, but how far they shall be encouraged, what standards 
shall be insisted on, and how far work done in them shall be 
accredited by standard colleges, by professional schools, and 
by universities. 

It may be set down as a safe working principle that junior 
colleges should be encouraged in so far as they meet genuine, 
legitimate needs, and that their work should be accepted and 
accredited in so far as it conforms to the standards maintained by 
colleges and universities of recognized standing. This means 
that the institution must possess at least the minimum collegi- 
ate equipment, that the teachers must be of collegiate calibre, 
men and women of scholarly attainment, that the work must 
be done under college conditions, and that the atmosphere 
must be distinctly collegiate rather than secondary in char- 
acter. In other words the work done in junior colleges must 
be recognized at its face value just as far as, and no farther 
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than, it conforms to the standards of our recognized institutions. 

The Junior College as a division of a large university may 
be an administrative device of great value, but the institution 
in this form is something with which we are not particularly 
concerned at present. 

The rural Junior College may serve a very useful purpose, 
and it would undoubtedly be for the best interests of this 
country if many of the small institutions, with weak resources, 
which are vainly struggling to maintain themselves as second 
and third rate colleges would frankly recognize the situation, 
give up the struggle, limit their field, and make themselves 
into first-rate junior colleges, sending their students on to earn 
their degrees in standard institutions. 

Some of our cities maintain strong and well-equipped 
municipal colleges and even universities, and there is no reason 
why, if a local need exists, a larger number should not main- 
tain junior colleges. It must be emphatically asserted, how- 
ever, that if such an institution is to claim collegiate standing 
and collegiate recognition, it must maintain collegia.te stand- 
ards. It must ordinarily be a separate institution, with its own 
building, its own president, and its own faculty. It must pos- 
sess adequate library and laboratory facilities for work of 
college grade. Its faculty must have higher scholarly attain- 
ments than the minimum necessary for successful high school 
work, and a reasonable proportion of the staff should have 
experience in college teaching. The number of teaching hours 
required of them must be smaller than are ordinarily called 
for in high schools, in order that they may have opportunity 
for proper study and preparation. The method of instruction 
should be collegiate rather than secondary, and the atmosphere 
should be the same. 

The extension of a high-school course by the addition of 
one or two years of more advanced work may meet a genuine 
local need, but such an annex to a high school is not necessarily 
worthy of collegiate standing. In general it may be said that 
such an institution, with the high-school principal becoming 
the president of the college, with certain of the high-school 
teachers taking over the work of instruction, and carrying it 
on with the high-school facilities, does not deserve to be called 
a college, and should not be recognized as such. 



